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Maryknollers assimilate rudiments of the culinary art from Sister Fabian 











South American Cuisine 


UR MISSIONERS in Latin America rarely encounter the 

culinary delicacies for which our friends south of the border 
are distinguished. Working usually among the Indians, they eat 
the plain fare of the people and find it good. 

But Maryknoll training prepares for emergencies, and our priests 
tell of “‘getting up a meal’’ for the Bishop or a celebrity from the 
States. The good angels at the Knoll, who give this training, should 
be credited with advancing Inter-American good neighborliness. 























MARYKNOLL 


. part of the Church’s world-wide effort under 
*THE FIELD AFAR: Christ to serve all men in body and soul 


iddress all communications: 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., New York 


You will be happy to know— 


A Blessing for You! While in Rome this spring, 

Maryknoll’s Superior General, Bishop James E. 

Walsh, was received by Pope Pius XII. To the Holy 

Father, our Maryknoller described the missionary 

situation as he had found it in South China. On 

leaving the Vatican, Bishop Walsh cabled us: 

**Holy Father private audience affectionately 

imparts apostolic blessing Maryknoll Society, 
its missions, missioners, priests, Brothers, stu- 
dents, Sisters, benefactors. His Holiness con- 
soled by progress, invokes increase.”’ 


Bishop Donaghy and Co. A group of our South 
China missioners has been out of touch with us for 
months. Now along comes a wire from Chungking: 





“Bishop Donaghy and Father Reilly have 
joined Fathers McLoughlin, Fedders, Weiland, 
and Brother Albert. Everyone well. Bishop 
Donaghy never was captured.”’ 


Pope Pius XII 


This little company lives isolated in the South China mountains, cut off from their 
mission associates. Missioners in China, are having weird experiences. 


Two Hundred New Maryknollers. War-time condition make it impossible for 
Maryknoll to build. But we have purchased property in Boston for a new preparatory 
seminary, and have revamped the accommodations in our various houses to make room 
to receive the two hundred new candidates who have applied this year for admission to 
our Society. Every nook and cranny promises to be occupied by future missioners. 


Legal Title for Wills: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. 
Since various State laws differ in their requirements for wills, write for our Free Booklet: 
“The Making of a Catholic Will.” 
MaryKnoit, Tue Firrp Arar, Vol. XXXIX, No. 5, July-August, 1945. Issued monthly, September to June; 
‘imonthly, July-August. Rates: $1 a year; $5 for six years; $50 for life. ENTERED at Post Orricr, MARYKNOLL, 
\. Y., as Seconp-CLass MATTER UNDER Act or Marcu 3, 1879, auTHORIzED Fesruary 24, 1943. Acceptance 


or mailing at special rates of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized November 
921. Published by (legal title) Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc. 
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The Maryknoll Society, laboring among 
the needy in the far lands of the earth, is 
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Two young ladies from the alley drop in on Bishop Walsh (wearing cross) 
at the Maryknoll House in Kunming. Father Mark Tennien is in center 
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The hardships and consolations of 
Maryknoll’s missioners in China 
were shared by Bishop Walsh in 
a memorable wartime visitation 





HEN the war opened, Chungking 
became the clearing point for the 
hundreds of missions dotting the map of 
unoccupied China. [t became the listening 
post, catching messages by runner, letter, 
or wire from the missioners in battle areas, 
and sending them along to America. The 
city of Chungking became a crow’s-nest, 
from which the war’s effect on the minds 
ind spirits of missioners could be watched. 
long Kong, China’s chief port, was 
closed; ocean routes across the Pacific were 
jocked; new airways were not yet estab- 
lished for mail through India; and because 
of the confusion caused by the outbreak of 
war in America, it was nearly six months 
before any letters reached Chungking from 
ome. This made many a missioner think he 
was the original forgotten man. Missioners 
ived in peril, moving on as the advancing 
Japanese overran one mission district after 


nother 
Priests Hard Pressed 


Unper such circumstances. the Maryknoll 
missioners dared not journey far to sce and 
talk to their fellow priests. They could not 
eo to Hong Kong, as had been their cus- 
tom, toresta bit after the toiloftan interior 
mission. Prices were skvrocketing under 
China’s inflation. Tens of millions of 
Chinese cried out in their suffering, and 
the missioner realized that, whatever the 


Maryknoll’s General in China 


by MARK A. TENNIEN 


charity in his heart, the charity in his 
hand was desperately inadequate. 

Into this arena came Bishop Walsh, 
Superior General of Maryknoll. He came 
to talk to these mission priests, hard pressed 
by the abnormal conditions of war. He 
came to help settle many of their problems, 
and to encourage them to carry on. 


Ignored Obstacles 


TH Bishop landed in Calcutta after a 
voyage of fifty-nine days from San Diego. 
Nine hours on a transport plane over the 
peaks of the Himalayas brought him to 
Chungking. I explained to the Bishop that 
the Japanese were coming in, and that 
Maryknoll men had already been forced 
to flee. 

“You will not be able to visit many of 
the missions,” I said, as Father James 
Smith and*I met him at the Chungking 
airport. 

The Bishop, veteran of eighteen years 
on the missions in China before he became 
Superior General, gazed steadily at me as 
he said: 

‘Tl wish to visit every Maryknoll priest 
and Sister in China. I wish to help them 
work out their problems. Let us not think 
$ obstacles.” 

Later on, when the American Ambas- 
sador to China, the Chinese Minister of 
War, and General Wu Teh Chen told him 
it was next to impossible to visit missioners 
in battle areas, the Bishop smiled and 
went on with his planning. 

Meanwhile there developed numerous re- 
ceptions and dinners for our distinguished 
visitor. Bishop Jantzen of Chungking gave 
a reception, inviting foreign diplomats 
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and ministers to the Chinese Government. 
We visited the homes of the different 
ministers and ambassadors; we took lunch 
with K. K. Kwok, head of the Central 
Bank; we sat at the table of General 
Wu Teh Chen, former Mayor of Shanghai, 
Governor of Kwangtung, and now Secre- 
tary General of the Kuomintang. We had 
dinner at the home of General Wu, with a 
group of government officials. 


China Welcomes Americans 


One of the most satisfying visits was with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The two 
men seemed alike in many ways as they 
chatted —- quiet and calm of voice, deter- 
mined, sincere. Bishop Walsh told the 
Generalissimo that many Maryknollers in 
America are studying for work in China, 
and he hoped there would be places for 
these recruits in the China of tomorrow. 

“They will be most welcome,” the 
Generalissimo assured him 

“The Catholic people in America have 
the greatest admiration for the Chinese and 
their leader, in their long and courageous 
struggle,’’ Bishop Walsh assured his host. 
“T should like through you to send my 


Refugee Sisters of various communities gather within the Kweilin Mission 





greetings to American Catholics,” the 
Generalissimo answered 

After thanking him, Bishop Walsh noted 
that Catholicity had made its greatest 
strides in China under the regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek 

The Oxford-schooled lawyer, Percy Chen, 
called to say that the Sino-American Cul- 
tural Society would like to give a dinner 
honoring Bishop Walsh. He asked if the 
Bishop would address the members in 
Chinese. The Bishop consented, and rose 
after the repast to talk to over two hun- 
dred Chinese and American guests 

As the American Bishop talked to this 
learned audience in their native tongue, one 
could see the glances of pleasure and ad- 
miration pass among the Chinese officials. 
Bishop Walsh’s thoughtful and devoted 
years of observation and study among the 
people of China, whom he loves so much, 
could not but make himanengaging speaker 
to these leaders of the Republic, who are, 
so justly proud of their country’s rich 
and ancient culture. 

But these Chungking days quickly 
passed, and Bishop Walsh set out on the 
dangerous mission of visiting the other 











Maryknollers. He journeyed first by Army 
plane to Kunming, where the chaplains 
awaited him, to give Confirmation to a 
group of American Catholic soldiers. 


Brought Consolation 


THEN there was a long flight of more than 
six hours to Kanhsien, where the Vincen- 
tian Bishop O’Shea and other American 
Vincentian missioners are working. He had 
flown over Japanese lines, and was let 
down at America’s most distant airfield. 

From Kanhsien to Bishop Ford’s dis- 
trict, he went catch-as-catch-can, riding 
three days on trucks and other vehicles, up 
and down the mountain roads, finally 
arriving in Kaying. Thence he went by 
bicycle and chair for two months, visiting 
the Maryknoll priests and Sisters in 
Bishop Ford’s district. He himself will 
later tell the story of his Kaying days. 

After two months, he worked his way 
back to the airfield. There an American 
plane came for him, to again hurdle the 
Japanese lines. On his return to Kunming, 
he was much thinner, but deeply satisfied. 


Bishop Walsh visiting Urban College, 





Rome, chatting with Chinese priests 





He had witnessed what his missioners suf- 
fered as they carried on in the war zone. He 
had smarted under their trials, and hefped 
them find a way through their troubles. 

While he was away from Chungking, 
many Chinese asked anxiously for “the 
Bishop who ignores danger.”’ They would 
remark: “I like that man very much; he is 
such a humble man, and so kindly. We 
Chinese love a man like that!” 

Back in Kunming, Bishop Walsh waited 
another two months, hoping to find a way 
to visit the remaining Maryknoll mis- 
sions ——- those of Wuchow, Kweilin, and 
Kongmoon. But the Japanese had scat- 
tered the missioners to the mountains, and 
he was forced to abandon hope of visiting 
them. Many came to see him at Kunming 
after days of forced hikes over the moun- 
tains, just ahead of the enemy. He talked 
to them and did all he could to advise and 
help his Maryknoll priests. 

When he had seen all he could, he had 
to leave for home, entrusting the remain- 
ing Maryknollers to the kindly care of 
God, the Great Missioner. 













Sister Frederica quite at home with 
a group of Igorots at Baguio Market 


The Rosary 


ee a & 
Wins in Manila 
by JOSEPHINE LOFTUS 


ae ON THE STREETS of Manila while 
shells passed overhead, two Maryknoll 
Sisters offered their lives for the conversion 
of the enemy. Confined in the infamous 
Fort Santiago prison for months, lan- 
guished the Superior and another Sister. 
Against a courtyard wall, facing machine How paratroopers of American Army, 
guns, courageously stood two other Mary- dropping from skies over notorious 
knoll Sisters. And caught in the hills of Santo Tomas Camp, bring freedom to 
more than fifty Maryknoll Sisters 


















Sister Trinita, Philippines Superior 





Baguio, where prior to the war they had 
labored among the Igorots, three of our 
Sisters were cut off from contact with the paratroopers dropped from the skies into 
remainder of the interned Maryknoll com- the midst of two thousand internees at Los 
munity. Banos Camp on the morning they were to 

These and other high lights, climaxed by be annihilated, are pieced together from 
the dramatic rescue when United States letters sent by the Sisters after their 




















release. We quote in part from a few. 
Rescue at Los Banos 


Sister Mary Andrew: — “If only you 
could have been with us to see how the 
American paratroopers came to our rescue 
yesterday morning! We were just out from 
Mass and lining up for roll call (which was 
to be machine guns for us), when all at 
once a hundred men dropped, it seemed, 
from heaven. Then amphibian trucks 
swarmed in, and in ne time at all 2,000 of 
us were on our way to safety, going right 
through the enemy lines. How can we ever 
thank God for our American boys!”’ 

Sister Rose Matthew: — ‘“‘On the 
morning of our rescue, the paratroopers, 
many of them wearing rosaries around 
their necks, dropped into our midst. They 
seemed like angels, really. I was sent to get 
our convent ciboria, which were being used 
in the camp chapel. I arrived among flying 
bullets, in time to help consume the 
Blessed Sacrament. There were no cere- 
monies, only a fast run for the amphibian 
tractor, where’ I rested in peaceful joy on 
some baggage, making my thanksgiving.” 
Shaun: — ‘We feel 


Sister Maura 


A Maryknoll Sister instructing nurses of St. Paul’s Hospital in Manila 





that our deliverance will rank with that of 
Lepanto. We made a novena to Our- Lady 
of Lourdes, during which Manila was 
freed. Bishop Jurgens arranged for three 
days of supplication with Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament and continuous Rosary. 
The Maryknoll Sisters took care of all 
adoration periods for the first day. Next 
morning the American soldiers came.” 


Release from Philippine Hospital 


Sister Mary Brigida: — “Sister Trinita 
and I have been separated from our 
Sisters since April, when we were taken as 
prisoners to Fort Santiago. A letter from 
Sister Constance (then in Baguio) was 
caught by the invaders’ military police, 
who could not read it. The letter had 
nothing offensive in it, although there were 
a few things we preferred not to interpret 
lest others be endangered. Sister Trinita 
and I were treated roughly, but by God’s 
help survived. 

“I became so sick that they sent me to 
Philippine General Hospital to recuperate, 
after which I was to go back to prison. 
I did not recover too rapidly, so remained 
at the hospital. I was at the hospital 








during the bombardment by the American 
boys, who were forced into such action 
because the enemy had made the hospital 
a fortress. 

“There were ten terrible days amid fire 
and terror of all kinds. We, the patients, 
plus about 8,000 refugees who had fled 
there from the burning neighborhood, were 
crowded together in the halls, victims of 
frontline shell-fire. 

“The Americans cannonaded the front 
wall at the Information Desk and liberated 
us. They found the hospital completely 
mined; it would have been blown to bits in 
a few more hours. Stray bullets whizzed by 
as we filed out, helping sick and wounded.” 


Events during Internment 


Sister Mary Aquinata:  ~ “I saw the 
first Japanese entering Manila, in Decem- 
ber, 1941. The trucks came up Taft 
Avenue from the south. Flags were flying; 
soldiers were grim and quiet and very 
orderly. We heard from them at two 
o’clock the following morning, when they 
interned us and left guards. 











‘About ten days later, we had a direct 
encounter with death. Sister Isabel and 
Sister Bridgettine were lined up in the 
courtyard with sixty Filipinos, apparently 
to be shot. The rest of us, in the foyer, 
were ordered not to move. A machine gun 
was set up on the threshold, and when the 
soldier got down behind the gun, I decided 
it was all over with us. It wasn’t, though. 
After two hours of this torture, we wert 
rescued by a Japanese officer of the 
Religious Affairs Unit. This was some- 
thing that made us wonder many times 
Why this kind of organization? It was 
really helpful in a number of cases and had 
extraordinary power.” 

Sister Mary Fidelis: ~~ “During our 
internment at Assumption Convent (May 
1943, to July, 1944), I had the happy pri 
vilege of instructing a Chinese nursemaid 
for baptism. She was baptized on Easter 
Saturday, 1944; made her First Commu 
nion on Easter Sunday; was confirmed by 
the Apostolic Delegate, on Easter Mon 
day. Sister Robert Marie prepared several! 
adult women for baptism. At Los Banos 


Manila youngsters receive devoted daily care from Sisters Georgia and Frederica 




















Sister Marcella and Sister Isabel directed 
many to the Church, and brought quite a 
few hardened sinners back to the fold. 

“We are wondering if the suffering 
Church in the Philippines might not be 
giving birth to future missioners for China 
and Japan and even India. Father Mulry, 
S.J., who died after an operation at Los 
Banos, had us filled with hopes about the 
wonderful possibilities of reconstruction, 
directed by the Church. For at least three 
months at daily classes, he outlined the 
possibilities.” 

Sister Rose Genevieve: — ‘“The Cath- 
olic chapel was in our barracks, here. 
About 130 Masses were said daily. There 
was one main altar with twenty-five cubicle 
altars. In December, a mission was given 
for lay people, and some fifty returned to 
the sacraments. Several marriages were 
revalidated, and there were many adult 
converts.” : 


Hopes for the Future 


Sister Mary Concepcion: — ‘“The mis- 
erigs and suffering endured in the Philip- 
pines have been unequaled, I believe, in 
the history of the world. Once when Sister 
Claver and I were flat on the street for an 
hour, with shells overhead and bullets all 
around, we thought our end had come. We 
accepted death and offered our lives for 
the conversion of the Japanese. It is only 
the Faith which will change them.” 
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Sisters astride their Filipino ponies 


Sister Mary Bridgettine: — ‘“These 
last few years have been a great experience, 
and we felt we were sustained by your 
prayers. About the future, it is impossible 
to conjecture. The Filipinos now need us 
more than ever. And everything with 
which we worked is gone — except the 
spirit, which is as strong as ever.” 

Sister Mary Caritas: — ‘“‘There have 
been hardships during these years, but the 
spiritual advantages have outweighed all 
else. God has been so good in His lavish 
outpouring of graces upon us all! It will 
mean beginning from the ground up.” 
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With ‘faces turned to Latin America, Maryknollers are ready for departure 


In Step with Tomorrow 


E accompanying picture shows Mary- 
knoll’s latest missioners as they march 
into tomorrow, a bright and rich tomor- 
row, taking to far fields the blessings of 
Christ. They obey Christ’s command — 
the command to go and preach the Gospel 
to all men. 
A shrill train whistle, hurried good-bys, 
and they are on their way! They may 
travel by plane, ship, river steamer, or bus. 


Buying the tickets for such a large group 
of missioners is not easy. The cost is $500 
to equip and transport each one. And this 
is where you can help. If you could pay the 
fare of one of our Padres “part way,” our 
problem would be solved! A dollar or a few 
dollars, added to what other friends send, 
will furnish the amount needed. 

Send check or money order. We shall 
be more than grateful! 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 
To help equip and send your new missioners to fields afar, I enclose $ 


toward the $500 needed for each. 
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Gospel in Actiom: — Arriving at the 
hotel in this South China refugee town, 
after winding through streets crowded 
with humanity, we found Fathers Wolot- 
kiewicz and Walter encamped in a shed at 
the railroad station. They had a small dis- 
pensary set up and were ministering to 
great crowds. 

The work continues and the applicants 
include all kinds of people: poor, rich, 
dirty, sick, well fed, beggars, blind — 
every class imaginable. Helping out are 
two Chinese doctors volunteering their 
services. This railroad dispensary has been 
operating for three days and has treated 
three thousand people. Their ailments run 
the gamut from cholera to worms —- with 
cholera, dysentery, and malaria leading 
the list. ~ Father Cyril V. Hirst, 

of Philadelphia, Pa., 
now in China 


Grace in the Sierras: — We adminis- 
tered the Sacrament of Confirmation to 
fifty candidates in this little Central 
American town. Their ages were ten years 
and over. The little church was packed to 
the doors as Father Martin preached. 
Later there were more requests for Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, and for opportu- 
nity to go to confession and receive Holy 
Communion. Surely these are moments of 
God’s grace in the Sierras! 

‘Deo gratias!”’ we said fervently at the 
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end ot the day, so filled with graces for the 
people of the Sierras. 


~—- Father Norbert M. Verhagen, 
of Freedom, Wisconsin, 
now in Central America 


Standards Raised: 7he Puno Sia- 
dium, our school magazine, has attracted 
attention and brought customers to our 
printing press. Requests have been placed 
to print four books. 

Teaching standards and school disci- 
pline in this region are not high, but 
Father Kiernan has made a great effort 
to build up the teaching staff. 

-- Father Charles F. Girnius, 
of Maspeth, New York, 
now in Puno, Peru 


“Spanish Not Spoken Here’’:—Every 
Sunday is catechetical day in San Juan 
Peyotan. We hold a class for the children 
after High Mass; one for the men and 
boys in the early afternoon; another for 
the women and girls just before Benedic- 
tion. 

The classes furnish many laughs. Mrs. 
Sanches, when asked what language we 
spoke in this class, conducted ostensibly 
in Spanish, replied, ‘English’; and so 
postponed the instructor’s entrance into 
the Spanish Academy. 

— Father Thomas P. O° Rourke, 
of New York City, 
now in Central America 
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My Friends at Heaven's Gate 





by JOSEPH A. SWEENEY 


Su two hundred miles inside the Japa- 
nese lines stands Maryknoll’s Gate of 
Heaven Leper Colony. Across the West 
River, and facing the colony, is a Japanese 
garrison, with artillery covering the foot- 
hills on which the asylum stands. 
Watching both the asylum and the garri- 
son are Father John Joyce, present director 
of the Maryknoll leper work, and his com- 
panion, Father Joseph Farnen. In the jun- 
gle growth of the mountains are the homes 
of these two priests, little matsheds made 
of bamboo frames with palm-leaf covers. 





More than a year ago, the Japanese, 
swarming into every big town in South 
China, by-passed the seacoast-and-moun- 
tain area where the asylum is located. This 
is probably because this section is guerrilla 
country, and a tough old guerrilla chief, 
with powerful lieutenants, dominates the 
area. These guerrillas are close friends of 
the colony and of the Maryknoll priests. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the Maryknoll 
leper asylum was a channel of American 
generosity, not only to the lepers, but to 
all the sick of the district, to the crowds 
(Continued on page 13) 
















Home for lepers, 
one of the many 
erected by Father 
Sweeney in China 
* 
Father Sweeney, 
with assistants 
and a group of 
Kongmoon lepers 







































EDITOR’S NOTE: A tall, rangy Con- 
necticut priest is home from the wars. 
Many years ago, Father Joseph Sweeney 
discovered colonies of wretched lepers 
scattered through South China. He im- 
mediately set out on his first campaign, 
that of providing adequate facilities for 
their care. He secured a lonely island in 
the delta at the mouth of the West 
River, below Canton, and there, with the 
aid of friends in America, he erected 
small brick buildings to serve as leper 
dormitories. A made the 
heart of the cluster, and the refuge be- 
came Maryknoll’s Gate of Heaven Leper 
Asylum. 

Then came the Sino-Japanese War. 
Feeding the several hundred sufferers 
proved to be a huge task. In succeeding 
years Father Sweeney fought his second 
campaign, that of survival for his leper 
colony. 

The long struggle gradually broke his 
health, and Fathers Farnen and Joyce 
took his place at the Gate of Heaven. 
A cable from Chungking now informs us 
that the Japanese have driven these 
Fathers and some lepers into the hills, 
killed other lepers, and thrown a barbed- 
wire barricade around the Asylum. 

While he was at an Army air field in 
India on his way home, a plane returned 
from combat and crash-landed. The 
pilot, a Catholic, was mortally wounded, 
and Father Sweeney was able to ad- 


chapel was 


Fr. Jos. Sweeney, New Britain, Conn. 


minister the last rites before he died. 

**That was swell!’ remarked an offi- 
cer. **That’s the first time we’ve had a 
priest for a dying man since our outfit 
reached India.”’ 

So Father Sweeney immediately gave 
up all idea of home and signed as a con- 
tract chaplain. Five months later he 
answered the call to his mother’s bed- 
side in Connecticut, saying Mass in her 
hospital room before she died. Now this 
tireless missioner plans to return to 
duty. 


(Continued from page 12) 


of refugees from the big cities, and even to 
members of the guerrilla troop itself. 

The guerrillas of this area, operating 
under a tough old guerrilla chief, found 
at the Gate of Heaven Asylum the only 
qualified medical service in the area for 
their casualties. Hence, thousands of good 
friends watch, with the priests and the 
lepers, the movements of the Japanese, 
across the river. 

Fortunately, the Gate of Heaven Asylum 
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with its beautiful green roofs and com- 
pounds, nestles as boldly as before in the 
Maan Shan Valley. The presence of the 
Japanese has greatly restricted the Mary- 
knoll leper work, but after the war it will 
again flourish. Started nearly a dozen years 
ago with twenty lepers, in a tumble-down 
hamlet in a swamp, it has developed into a 
widely known leprosarium. Before the war, 
it had nearly 450 patients, comfortably 
housed in screened, brick-and-concrete 











buildings, on a property half a mile wide 
at the river front, and running back a mile 
to mountain peaks as green and pictur- 
esque as any on the China coast. 

Another hundred lepers sojourned at 
two receiving stations, awaiting transport 
to the center; and there were numerous 
cases in two localities who lived at home. 
Thus nearly half the original plan was 
completed. 


Boats Are Strafed 


Tuis envisioned an asylum of 1,000 
patients, and some half-dozen outstations 
for lighter cases. 

But in 1941 the Japanese came. Already 
their blockade had hemmed in our coast, 
and on land they had been creeping 
towards us like a paralysis. Our mission 
supply boats were strafed and bombed; 


Father Sweeney and his leper friends 
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tood and medicine were hard to get; work 
on buildings stopped for lack of materia! 

The church had to serve as hospital, and 
the building fund for the latter was used to 
meet emergencies and needs of destitute 
refugees. At one time we had to provide 
buildings for 600 women and children who 
had been bombed out of villages across the 
rive! 

In one season, 70 tons of rice were 
stored and distributed to starving refu- 
gees, who came in numbers up to 1,000 a 
day. We also provided a free hospital of 
nearly 100 beds, filled with sick refugees 
and ‘wounded guerrillas, and a free clinic 
where ambulatory patients averaging 100 
daily were treated. 

All this was before the famine of 1943, 
and before United China Relief agencies 
came on the scene. At that time, twenty to 
forty per cent of the population in the 
region were dying of hunger. The asylum 
supplies were exhausted, and our own 
problems became extremely difficult. No 
leper starved in those dark days, but all 
were undernourished. 

Disease epidemics started in early spring 
and were not brought under control until 
the late fall; and by that time, three- 
quarters of our inmates were carried to the 
cemetery. Often it was hard to find enough 
able-bodied men to carry the coffins, and 
many pallbearers were sick cripples, who 
themselves were due for the grave shortly 


Some Deaths Sublime 


By tne time the epidemics were Over, 
some one hundred lepers remained. Many 
of these died peacefully, fortified with th« 
sacraments; some died sublimely 

One young leper girl of refined breeding 
lingered, bedridden, for nearly five months 
During that time our screens weathered 
away, the doctor left, and only three of our 
fourteen nurses remained alive. Filth accu 














































mulated in the wards, and the odors of pus 
and gangrene brought the flies as thick as 
raindrops. The discomfort of the surround- 
ings was far worse than the intense pain 
the girl suffered; worse, perhaps, than the 
weeks of sleepless nights that preceded 
her death. 

But throughout that long period, she 
uttered not one word of complaint. We 
spoke to the dying girl of thanking God for 
these long sufferings, which we ourselves 
could not have endured for a week! Her an- 
swer wasa wan attempt ata generous smile. 


High Medical Standards 


Arter we laid the little that was left of 
her, uncoffined in a grave, we prayed to 
her-— one who two years earlier had 
known nothing about faith or prayer 
except some vague appeal to pagan idols. 

If the Maryknoll leper work had labored 
for a decade to produce that one flower, we 
should feei it had done well. But there were 
many more who helped to make it worth 
while. 

There are other compensating reasons 
for Maryknoll’s leper work. In normal 
times, our medical service and welfare 
work at the asylum were of the highest 
standard. The institution gained friends 
for America and for the Church in all this 


Persons sick, 





Persons deceased, 
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Dr. Bagalowis (left), a devoted aide 


region, benefiting the public health, and 
spreading Christ’s doctrine by practical 
example. 

Maryknoll’s leper work has had its ups 
and downs. But it will flourish again, and 
the plan of its founder, Bishop James A. 
Walsh, will be fulfilled. In the meantime, 
Father Joyce and Father Farnen are keep- 
ing it alive, despite Japanese-held land and 
sea on all sides. 


YOUR PRAYERS, PLEASE! 


WW: HAVE received the following special requests for pray- 
ers. These intentions have been read out publicly in our 
Maryknoll chapel. May we ask you, too, to remember these 
needs of your fellow Members of Maryknoll? Please feel free 
to submit your requests for our prayers and for those of all 
Maryknoll Members. 


1,284 
flee 3 i | 


Persons in the services, 
Other intentions, 


2,131 
1,016 
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_ by CHARLES F. McCARTHY 


RE YOU AMBITIOUS? Do you wish to be 
important —a top man? If so, this 
message is for you! 

Being important means being needed by 
others. A man gets to be needed if he does 
things for other people; and the more vital 
the things he does, the more people ,he 
serves, the more important he is. 

A statesman offers leadership to a be- 
wildered world; a general protects his 
country against its enemies; a doctor 
guards the health of his city; a father pro- 
vides care for his family. All these are im- 
portant people, doing very necessary 
things. 

But sometimes the statesman guesses 
wrong; the general loses the battle; the 
doctor is puzzled; the father is far away 
when needed. Sometimes, ordinary human 
aid is bankrupt. In such cases, the priest 
is called. 

The priest is the court of last resort; 
not for himself, naturally, but for God, 





Aspire to priesthood ? 


(1) Choose a confessor and fol- 
low his advice; (2) pray to the 
Holy Ghost for light, guidance; 
(3) receive the sacraments fre- 
quently; (4) discuss the mat- 
ter with parents; (5) attend a 
Catholic high school and get 
good courses in Latin, English, 
Science, and Mathematics, if 
unable to enter a junior semi- 


nary. 











-has been a tendency to forget God. God 
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whom he represents. 

In recent years mankind has learned 
many things: it has learned to fly, to see 
through the night, to speak around the 
world, to do many things deemed miracu- 
lous years ago. And through it all, there 



















did not seem to be a necessary part of 
civilization. But He was! 

So if you wish to be important - 
sider being a priest! 

A foreign missioner is a priest of a spe- 
cial kind. Somewhere along the line, he 
has come to realize that more than half 
the human race does not-know about God. 
Consider what such ignorance might mean: 

To be wounded to death; to be a prison- 
er, starved and beaten and tortured; to 
have lost home and wealth and loved ones, 
as so many have; to be right out on the 
edge of life, looking over to see only empti- 
ness; to have no Court of appeal, no 
Friend behind phenomena, no Refuge in 
the final extremity! 


con- 




















Each foreign missioner has decided that 
something ought to be done about condi- 
tions of this kind, and that he must pre- 
pare to do it. 

Some young men with such a realiza- 
tion have come to Maryknoll, to live and 
work and play and study and pray, to fit 
themselves for service among the unen- 
lightened of the world’s people. He has 
decided that such service is important. 

It is important, but it is hard, too! 
Maryknollers spend nine long years in 
training, after the completion of high 
school. They stretch their muscles and 
their minds; and sometimes their wills, 
their hearts, their spirits. 


Taught Many Things 


Tey are taught philosophy and _ the- 
ology; they are taught to raise gardens 
and give first aid; they are taught swim- 
ming and horseback riding, and more. 
They learn also to control their tempers, 
to lose without being discouraged, to win 
without pride, to be moderate and patient 
and reasonable. 

When it is necessary for such a man to 
live among the vulgar and the vicious, he 
will not be afraid, or angry, or impatient, 
or disgusted. He will be truly able to 
minister to others. 

We hope such a young man will write 
us. He and Maryknoll can mean much to 
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Send me, without obligation, monthly 
literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
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Three-Minute 


Meditation 





“Without me you can do nothing” 


(John XV:5) 


me from service men in various 
parts of the world are coming to 
us daily. Some of them bring pro- 
found thoughts, making us pause and 
reflect. 
Here is one from a sponsor who was 
in the first section of the American 
Army entering Cologne. He wrote: 


‘While it does not take a war 
to make us realize we have been 
slow in pushing the right things, 
yet one has to be out in the front 
lines, day in and day. out, sleep- 
ing in wet foxholes, to realize that 
God alone can straighten out a 
mess like this.” 


How right that soldier is! But why 
are we all so slow to realize that with- 
out God we can do nothing to bring 
lasting peace to all men — that ‘God 
alone can straighten out a mess like 
this’’? 

We must spread that conviction 
far and wide. And when we do, thou- 
sands of men will go out over the 
world as “other Christs,” to take 


Him to all men. 
& 


Three-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 
Slect another minute, and pray the third minute. 













































Mayan Interlude 


by GEORGE F. HOGAN 


T WAS HIGH NOON in the little pueblo of 

Motul, in Central America. The sun 
was scorching, waves of hot air shimmered 
above the dirty street, and the trees 
the plaza drooped motionless. Nothing 
moved in the village, so far as 1 could see 
from my window. Not a soul dared thx 
heat; Motul seemed dead. 

A woman’s hesitant voice broke th« 
stillness behind me: “Buenas tardes, Pad 
recito.”” 

I looked around quickly to see a Mayan 
mother standing at my window. She had a 
sad, weary face, and a tiny bundle of a 
child crooked under each arm. 

“Good afternoon,” I said, as I rose te 


Father Hogan likes the Mayans 
* 
At school, hungry mouths must be fed 
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Heir to an ancient and glorious 
past, the Mayan Indian cherishes 
his Faith; but on Sunday he some- 
how prefers the plaza to church 





meet her at the door. 

Her lips poured forth a stream of Maya, 
accompanied by many sighs and groans. 
The two children were sick, she said, and 
she wished them baptized. We walked 
together along the path leading to the 
church, and into its shadowed interior. 

And then, as she unwrapped the infants, 
[ saw their features for the first time. Both 
were gasping for breath, with their faces 
twisted in pain, their tiny hands clutching 
the air. Quickly we stepped to the bap- 
tistry. I poured the saving waters over 
them, and the Church had two new mem- 
bers: Pedro and Pablo. 

And almost immediately, heaven claimed 
them. As I wiped off the baptismal water 
trickling down their temples, their fingers 
gave a final clutch or two and then stif- 
fened to clutch no more. They, in their 
tiny hands, had grasped Eternal Life. 


My First Baptisms 


I Looxep at the Mayan mother. She was 
gazing with inexpressible sadness into the 
eyes of her two sons, who had thus died in 
her arms. For them, life was short. But 
the tears that coursed down that Mayan 
woman’s cheeks were not all in grief. Her 
heart and her Faith told her that she held 
in her arms two saints: Pedro and Pablo 
had joined Peter and Paul, their heavenly 
patrons. 

But I, too, had a special and particular 
claim upon these children, for they were 
the first persons I had ever baptized. 


* * fl 


So life began for me, in Motul. It was, 
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Rarely any shoes, but always a shawl! 
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perhaps, the influence of such a beginning 
that gave me the courage, despite my only 
slight acquaintance with the people and 
their language, to begin my travels about 
the district, searching for those needing 
help. 

Wherever I go, I am fascinated by the 
Mayan Indian, the heir of an old and 
fabulous civilization. He is not a religious 
man in act, but he is in thought. History 
tells us he once worshiped the sun, but 
now he pays homage to the true God. For 
many years he has been deprived of the 
means of practising his Faith, because there 
were no priests in this territory toserve him. 


He Likes the Plaza 


But even with the priests driven out, the 
Mayan has stanchly retained his Faith. 
Ask him what his Catholicity means to 
him, and he will look at you quizzically. 
He may not be able to explain the doc- 
trines of the Church, but to him they are 
as real as life itself. 

On great feast days, he will don his best 
clothes and hover around in the back of 
the church, feeling enamored of the saints; 
but on Sundays you will find him blissfully 
sitting in the shady plaza while Mass is 
being said across the street. He works 
hard all during the week, under trying 
circumstances and with no luxuries of life, 
and on Sunday he somehow prefers the 
plaza to the church. 

The Mayan is a quiet, unassuming, 
respectful man. By disposition and tem- 
perament he is taciturn, but he is always 
glad of a chance to talk to the Padre. He is 
proud of his numerous children. He will tell 
you they are all baptized and, therefore, 
like himself, good Catholics. You may 
doubt his logic, but never his sincerity. 

As though to cast a halo about himself, 
he will assure the Padre that his wife 
goes to church all the time. He himself 


















































also visits church on occasion -— on great 
occasions. Before the shrine of our Blessed 
Mother, he will bow low, a candle sputter- 
ing in his hand. It is all a part of his 
being, this Faith that he cherishes so 
dearly, practices so meagerly. Yet with 
a little training, this Mayan man may yet 
be the pride of Christendom. 

He lives with his family in a makeshift 
hut, often without a door. The hut has a 
dirt floor and no furniture, except perhaps 
a box or two; but this is his home and his 
castle. It is neat and well-kept, and its 
floor is swept clean. 


Wears Gold Chain 


Anp there is the Mayan damsel, the 
Mayan woman. During the week she is not 
unlike any other Indian woman; but meet 
her on Sunday, and you will see her in her 
glory. You will note that her deep brown 
complexion blends with the colors of her 
scarf. 

This many-hued scarf curves down from 
her face in a graceful wave, crisscrosses at 





On fiesta days, the Mayan damsel wears embroidered dresses of rare beauty 


her breast, and thence resumes its upward 
course until the tasseled ends rest lightly 
on her shoulder. 


Scarf Is Useful 


Her dress is alb-like, adorned at throat 
and hem with a galaxy of painted or 
embroidered flowers. A heavy gold chain, 
dangling from neck to waist, clinks to the 
rhythm of her walk. She radiates hap- 
piness and good health. 

You do not need a calendar to deter- 
mine the day of the week, for the Mayan 
woman carries a portable calendar — her 
scarf. If it is being used entirely as an 
adornment, then cease all servile work, for 
the day is Sunday. 

But on the other hand, if the scarf or 
shawl is cradling a baby, or is bulging with 
fresh vegetables, or is serving as a shock- 
absorber for the market basket on her 
head — or it may be serving all these 
purposes simultaneously —- you are free to 
carry on as usual; for the day is not 
Sunday. It is just another day. 



























Completing the Circuit 


HE PRECIOUS BLOOD OF CHRIST was 

shed for all men, out of love, so that 
the blood of men might not be shed in 
strife and hate. He, the First-born, did 
this for His brothers. May His sacrifice 
be our peace! 

Whether the course of empire took its 
way north, south, east, or west would 
make little difference to the welfare of 
mankind, were it not for the fact that the 
Christian religion preceded and accompan- 
ied it. This providential circumstance is 
what really wrote the history of the world, 
and this made a vast difference to all man- 
kind. 

It determined what climes would devel- 
op the arts and sciences, what people 
would live in liberty under law, whose 
house would be his castle, whose wife 
would be his equal, whose children would 
enter life with every advantage and oppor- 
tunity, whose job would be secure, whose 
mind would be trained in depth and accu- 
racy and enriched with beauty, whose ills 
would be cured by every advance of medi- 
cal knowledge, whose wants would be re- 
lieved by organized charity, whose heart 
would be filled with high ideals and gra- 
cious sentiments, and whose soul would 
humbly rejoice in the knowledge and the 
love of God. 

And it also determined the places and 
the people to be deprived of these benefits 
until the circuit shall have been completed 
and the course of Christ’s spiritual empire 
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shall have taken its way around the world. 
If our less-fortunate brothers of the east- 
ern climes had first possessed these bless- 
ings, they would have bestirred them- 
selves, no doubt, to share them with us. 
Being in the favored position through 
some mystery of Providence, we might do 
as much for them. Such an act of gratitude 
would surely please the Father of the 
family. 


The Way to Progress 


THE eternal pity about most mission 
countries is that they are as good as they 
are, without being just a little bit better. 
The margin between their distressful de- 
ficiencies and a reasonable efficiency is so 
very slight. They possess in abundance all 
the elements needed for well-regulated 
living, except proper regulation. Natural 
resources, productive soil, and other favor- 
able conditions are not lacking. Every 
potentiality for development is present, 
including an enormous reservoir of con- 
scious aspiration and good will among their 
deserving populations. Their people are 
endowed with great gifts of intelligence 
and industry. They could go places if they 
knew where to go and how to get there. 

Yet, for the lack of a few salutary and 
essential measures and policies, they con- 
tinue to wallow in inefficiency, and lan- 
guish in stagnation. A few strong princi- 
ples of liberty and justice, a few honest 
Officials, and a few good roads are all that 
any country needs to get its feet planted 
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on the road to progress. It may be that 
liberty and justice, honesty and energy, 
are somehow bound up with the Christian 
religion. Otherwise, it is hard to under- 
stand why countries bursting with gifted 
people and every natural advantage should 
remain for such long centuries rooted and 
confirmed in their inveterate confusion 
and topsy-turvy misery. 


Vincentians Do Great Work 


PART of America’s response to the 
mission call, and a 
most inspiring and 
edifying part, was the 
vocation of Bishop 
John A. O’Shea, 
C.M., of Deep River, 
Connecticut, who di- 
rects the mission work 
of the Kanchow Vi- 
cariate in Kiangsi 
Province, China. This 
territory is entrusted 
to the American Vin- 
centian Fathers of 
Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. The first group they sent out to 
evangelize the new field included the young 
missioner from Connecticut who later be- 
came its first American Bishop. That was 
twenty-three years ago, and Bishop O’Shea 
has remained at his post through thick 
and thin ever since — which means that 
troubles have been thick and resources 
have been thin. 

Civil strife, widespread’ banditry, Com- 
munist invasion, and global war high- 
lighted the litany of turmoil that provided 
the background for his ministry. Through 
it all, he and his priests not only held their 
ground, but managed to make of it a singu- 
larly fruitful 
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and progressive mission limit to help friends in need. 





field. Today the Kanchow Vicariate ranks 
as one of the more successful of the mis- 
sions of China. It was a good day for 
America’s foreign-mission work when the 
Vincentian Fathers entered it and Bishop 
O’Shea was chosen to lead it. 


Missionary First Aid 


MISSIONERS IN CHINA have their crit- 
ics, but they also have their well-wishers, 
and among the latter is a famous general 
whose name is now a household word in 
America. General 
Chennault is known 
as a tough-minded 
military leader, of 
quick decision and 
strict discipline. 
But he has a fatherly 
solicitude for the 
young soldiers who 


ous missions, and he 
is immensely relieved 
and gratified when 
they receive any aid 
or help in their diffi- 
cult assignments. His anxieties about the 
safety of his men have frequently been 
allayed by astonishing stories of unexpect- 
ed help at the hands of the missioners who 
dot the Chinese landscape in the deep in- 
terior. General Chennault has taken fre- 
quent occasion to express his appreciation 
of this assistance. The missioners, on their 
part, have been happy and proud to lend 
helping hands to their compatriots, who 
land so unceremoniously in their midst 
from the skies, and they only wish that 
they had more facilities with which to aid 
the fliers. Missioners abstain from mili- 
tary and political matters, but they go the 
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carry out his danger-. 





































Orphans of the Storm: — War has 
made fatherless a multitude of Chinese youth caught 
in its vortex. Raising these orphans to a strong and use- 


ful manhood is one of the joint tasks for the missioner 


and ‘Ken zealous team-mate, the American Catholic 


























Joy in a Chinese Kitchen 


by WILLIAM P. MULCAHY 


ee ISsomething 
appealing in the 
home life of poor peo- 
ple. In simpler days, 
life centered in the 
warmth of the kitchen. 
But something went 
out of life, when the 
family abandoned the 
kitchen. Father might 
rule the family with 
kingly sway; but in the 
kitchen, Mother was 
queen, and she ruled 
with regal authority. 

Compensation came 
to us from the benig- 
nity of her love, and 
our right to bask in it 
as long as we stayed in the kitchen. Often 
we thought the warmth of the kitchen 
stove, and the smell of apple pie, compen- 
sation enough. 

The rural Chinese may never emerge 
from the kitchen phase, for to them the 
family gatherings of the kitchen are a way 
of life. [ just made a visit in a Chinese 
kitchen, and it brought nostalgia for the 
American kitchen I knew long ago. 


Arrives Late 


Te village house where I planned to 
spend the night could be seen for nearly a 
mile across the dry rice fields. The day had 
been dreary, a slight mist was falling, and 
the cold seemed to penetrate even the 
warmest clothing. In the distance I could 
see the family and some of the neighbors, 
standing in the yard, awaiting me. 

[ had promised to arrive early. Although 
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Fr. Mulcahy, of Framingham, Mass. 


it was now dusk, and | 
was late, the kindly 
courtesy of the Chinese 
covered my fault. Even 
before I came within 
speaking range, the 
children called their 
welcome, expressing 
surprise at my earzly 
arrival. The glad cries 
of the youngsters 
brought the remainder 
of the family on the 
run, and I walked to 
the door to meet a 
large group. 

As I stepped into the 
kitchen, the dreary 
day seemed to have 
lost its chill in the warmth of their wel- 
come. I forgot the long, cold road, realizing 
that I really had not been traveling it 
alone. And I felt ashamed as I remembered 
that their hearts had been with me all 
through the day’s journey, and even in 
anticipation of it, while I had been selfishly 
shivering at the cold. We lose something 
of joy and selflessness when we get away 
from the kitchen. 

As I approached the hearth, a string of 
hundreds of little firecrackers was set off, 
to give ‘‘face” to my arrival, and the father 
of the house brought me tea. All the family 
and the neighbors gathered in the big room. 

Above the general chatter, the father 
waved his hand for silence, singled out 
his ten-year-old son, and inquired, ‘‘Son, 
have you learned the ‘safe arrival’ pray- 
ers, as I asked you to?” 

“I forgot,” answered the sheepish boy. 
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The joy and friendliness of a Chinese 
Catholic family, with young and old 
gathered around the kitchen hearth, 
told by our Father William Mulcahy 





“Bring your prayer book,” said the 
father, hardly waiting for an answer. “‘I’ll 
help you say them. It is time you were able 
to say those prayers, against the day when 
I shall not be at home.” 

So we knelt where we were, and the 
short prayer of thanksgiving for safe 
arrival was said. Immediately the chatter 
started. A year-old baby insisted on crying, 
much to the general amusement. He was 
passed from one to another, with hearty 
laughter and teasing; the little one was get- 
ting a “ragging”’ as if it were a grownup. 

“Will you take a bath, Father?’’ asked 
the head of the household. 

I thought of the bath place outside, open 
to the weather, and elected merely to wash 


“| arrived late. Charmingly the family cried, ‘How early you are, Father! 


the dust of travel! trom my teet. A large 
bucket of steaming water was placed in the 
courtyard and a low stool beside it. I was 
led out with suitable formality 

As I sat there washing my feet, a girl of 
about twelve brought out another wooden 
basin of hot water, seated herself on a 
stool, and proceeded to bathe her feet 

When her mother came out, the gir! 
cried, “Oooh! this water is good it 
makes you warm all over!” 

“It makes me warm Just to look at it,”’ 
said her mother, ‘‘and I’m going to bath« 
my feet right now! Is there any more hot 
water?” 


Supper Is Sober Affair 


“THERE will be some more soon,”’ said 
the girl, “because I filled the big kettl 
again.”’ 

“I’m not going to wait,” her mothe: 
replied, as she hurried for a stool. “] am 
going to bathe with you, my little one!” 
And slipping off her canvas shoes, and 
rolling up her trousers, she began to enjoy 
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Every lassie had a smile on her face 


the warmth she found in her daughter’s tub. 
Supper was a sober affair, because there 
is always a formality to Chinese eating, 
and it prevents laughter. For my benefit, 
a bowl of tiny potatoes - a luxury — had 
been placed on the table. All the family 
reached into the common rice bowl with 
chopsticks; but each would feel it a breach 
of etiquette to dip into the bowl of pota- 
toes. Those extras were there solely for 
the guest, that I might eat them in case 
there was no other dish to my liking. 


Father Scolds Gently 


The baby was the exception to the rule, 
however. The only dish that had any at- 
traction for him was the bowl of potatoes. 
Little potatoes are slippery, and difficult 
to manage with chopsticks. Each time the 
child reached for a potato, the father 
chided him. The child just smiled and 
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reached for another. 

I helped the father out of this difficulty 
by giving the child as many as he wanted. 
He would extend his bowl and I would 
oblige, while his father would scold by just 
mentioning the boy’s name in a soft voice. 

Once I fooled the youngster by putting 
a piece of chicken in his bowl. He looked 
at it, looked at his father, and 
“Papa, I don’t like chicken!” 


said, 


Inquire about America 


Tat was the only word the little fellow 
spoke during my stay. He carried on con- 
versation with facial expressions, running 
the gamut froma rippling laugh toa frown. 
The frown was accompanied by a hanging 
head; the laugh started him on a run. 

The night. was inky black when we 
finished supper. To dispel the darkness, a 
saucer of peanut oil was placed on the 
table, and a tiny piece of string laid in it 
as a wick, and lighted. 

Since all of the twenty Catholics of the 
section were by then gathered in that 
house, the big doors were closed to the 
north wind, and the conversation of the 
evening began. 

It was now in order for me to give the 
news of the town whence I just came; 
the price of rice and oil in the surrounding 
towns; the latest news of the war. And 
they asked about America. Do we grow 
rice in America? Do we plow with water 
buffaloes? 

I was read by these kindly people as a 
newspaper is read, and my items of news 
were discussed as impersonally as if I were 
a.newspaper. The men sat along the wall 
on one side, with a few near the table and 
the light. The women were grouped along 
the other wall --- some on low stools, a few 
nursing their children. 

“‘Father,”’ asked one of the men, “‘where 
is Mrs. Wai’s soul now?” 


























Mrs. Wai had died, and her funeral had 
been the occasion of my last visit to this 
village. Hers was the first death in this 
group since they had become Catholics 

“She is in Heaven, I hope,” I replied 
“But Lam sure she is at Jeast in Purgatory, 
and Heaven will soon be hers.”’ It was the 
best answer I could give, offhand. 

““‘We know the Catholic teaching on the 
matter,’’ the man continued. ‘‘But in this 
particular case, you knew her, you said the 
funeral Mass, and it is now about three 
weeks since she died. Surely by now, 
Father, you must know whether she is 1n 
Heaven or not.” 

“T am sorry,” I said, “but I have no 
definite information. We all know the very 
holy death she had; she actually seemed 
happy to die.”’ 


Plenty of hot water for the bathers 
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““Doesn’t the priest ever get any infor- 
mation direct from God about our souls? 
Doesn’t God tell him in a dream?” the 
man asked, seeming to find the point 
important. We discussed the matter at 
length, as is the way of the kitchen 

Thus the evening passed. The darkness 
was dispelled with the wick, and with 
burning faggots. We chatted of many 
things: the drought that has lasted so 
long; the advisability of planting cotton 
instead of rice. ° 

At last it was time for night prayers and 
a short sermon by the missione1 


Christ’s Love Is Topic 


The house seemed so filled with love o! 
God and neighbor, that the love of neigh 
bor seemed a most suitable topic for a 
talk. I stressed that I must love my neigh 
bor, regardless of whether or not my 
neighbor loves me. When the talk was 
finished, the usual discussion started 

One old lady said: “I try in every way 
to love Mrs. So-and-so. But will you tell 
me, Father -- why doesn’t she love me? | 
don’t understand that.” 

An old man in the corner, who had not 
spoken all evening, gave the answer. He 
said 

“Isn’t that the point the Father has beer 
talking about? You are not supposed to 
worry about why she doesn’t like you. You 
must love her. Uf she does not love you 
then you must find a way to show he: 
more love. so as to make her love you!” 

And then it was time for bed. The girl 
who had found the footbath so warming 
gathered up the kids and, with much nois« 
and laughter, got them on their way 

I crawled under my blankets. The fathe1 
of the house came to ask if I should like 
him to fix me a bite to eat. Gradually the 
house became quiet. It was the end of 
another happy visit to a Chinese kitchen 
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Fr. John J. McCabe 





Fr. Thomas Wellinghoft 





On the Mission Front 


Like Little Red School: — Impor- 
tant events in Bolivia are greeted by shots 
from rifles and revolvers, and the ringing 
of the school bel]. The school set-up is 
much like that of a country school in the 
States. The discipline here is better than 
in other parts of Bolivia — which is a good 
point in favor of the new mission! The 
classes are rather informal: I just walk in 
and take over. Usually the children are 
very well-behaved. 
- Father John J. McCabe. of Everett, 
Mass., now in Filadelphia, Bolivia 


Saint in the Sierras: — The pastor 
in whose parish I am working here in 
Molina is a saint. He comes from a rich 
family, has a good income, yet dresses like 
a pauper. He eats only enough to keep 
himself alive: bread and water for break- 
fast, beans and a potato for dinner, and 
left-over beans for supper. He could have 
all the wine he might want, yet he does 
not touch it except at Mass. When people 
give him food and clothes; he just passes 
them along to the poor. 

His whole personality radiates holiness. I 
have met him but twice and each time was 
thrilled by his presence; he reminded me 


of the Curé of Ars. He is intelligent, and 
his sermons are quite simple, because he 
talks to people who can neither read nor 
write. I feel honored and privileged to 
work with this priest and to live tem- 
porarily in his house. 


— Father Thomas Wellinghoff, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, now in Molina, Chile 


Flock without a Shepherd: — 
The people of Jacaltenango are Indians, 
with the exception of about eight families. 
There has been no resident priest here for 


almost ten years, but the last one must* 


have been a saint! In the decade after his 
departure, the church, even without a 
priest, was filled on Sundays. 

On Wednesday and Saturday, the people 
gathered, leaderless, to say the Rosary and 
to sing. 

The people here have fought to keep 
intact the Church property and land, and 
I have fallen heir to the largest compound 
in the region. 

— Father Paul J. Sommer, of Boston, 
Mass., now in Jacaltenango, Guatemala 


Running the Gantlet:— Our church 
here in Temuco is a walk of five minutes 


Fr. Paul J. Sommer 
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Fr. Thomas McDermott 


from the house. This walk is like running 
the gantlet, for the curious neighbors ap- 
pear at each window, to watch the Padre 
making his way to church. 

At times he is greeted with a happy, 
“Buenas dias, Padrecito!’”” But at other 
times, he meets only a vacant stare. There 
are always children hovering around the 
church door, waiting for Mass. Always in 
this group is Rafael, a likable little lad of 
four summers, with a most winning smile. 
— Father Thomas McDermott, of Wor- 

cester, Mass., now in Temuco, Chile 


Indefatigable: — Bishop Frederick A. 
Donaghy spent several days here in this 
area, confirming a class of Christians. He 
then started walking toward Yunguen. 
sixty miles away. The Christians were all 
agog about the walking 

“Why doesn’t he take a chair?”’ was the 
usual questicn. ‘‘He’ll never be able to 
walk so far!”’ they said 

But the Bishop walked it, outdistancing 
his companion. The latter was then forced 
to stay behind and rest a couple of days. 

Our high-school music teacher, baptized 
last month, seems very happy about it. At 
every Opportunity she comes to Mass. She 
has several sons in high school, and they 
are now following her example studying 


‘the doctrine in preparation for Baptism. 


This good woman has had a hard time 
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Fr. John M. McLaughlin 


Since the death of her husband, she had 
to raise, educate, feed, and clothe thre« 
children, and she has done an excellent 
job of it 


— Father John M. McLoughitn, of Eim 
hurst, New York, now in Wuchow, Chine 


Rough Riding: — {0 accommodat: 
an extra passenger, Father Hanraha: 
bolted an extra seat on the back of his 
motorcycle before he left Kaying. Riding 
tandem on a motorcycle on well-paved 
roads is one thing; riding over rutty, rocky 
dirt roads, which wind in and out, up and 
down mountains, is another. The public 
road may have been smooth at one time, 
but there has been no attempt lately to 
keep it in condition, and it is now in a 
sorry state. Heavy downpours of tropica! 
rain have gouged out deep ruts, leavin 
wicked-looking rocks protruding. Soft sand 
had filtered into the level spots, creating a 
hazard of the first order for a motorcycle 
so that we had to be extremely cautious 
Hence our pace was slow. But it was not 
slow enough, however, to keep my poor 
joints from creaking and my muscles from 
aching, while I tried to hang on to 
that weaving ‘“‘put-put machine’’ — as the 
Chinese call it. 

— Father William J. Downs, 

of Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Flight from 
the Philippines 


by ROBERT E. SHERIDAN 


HE ARRIVAL of the Japanese in the Philippine Islands 

disrupted the work of the Maryknoll priests. Our 
first impulse was to join the United States Army as chap- 
lains. This not being practical, we did what we could for the 
troops. Father Timothy Daley took up residence among 
the Chinese evacuees in the town of Barili; Father William 
McCarthy lived with a convert, Bob Granger of California, 
and attached himself to Colonel John Cook, of the Quarter- 
master Corps, Cebu. 

In far-off Manila, Father J. Russell Hughes rendered a 
thousand little services, and Father William Cummings 
immediately attached himself to the United States troops on 
Bataan. 

I was attached first to division headquarters and later to 
the 8lst Regiment, under Colonel Sutton. We were given 
Army food and transportation. We had a house, a renovated 
chapel, Sisters to teach candidates for First Communion, and, 
as guest, President Osmena, en route to the United States. 


Mountain Hide-outs Ready 


Tue Archbishop left the city, making me acting archbishop 
during his absence. Meanwhile, four boats left Cebu for 
Australia, but we felt it our job to stay in the Philippines. 
Also, we nourished the illusion that the Japanese would not 
come to the mountains, but would be content to remain on 
the coast. Against this hope, houses and food were prepared in 
the mountains, and I had detailed plans for this eventuality. 

Father Drum, C.SS.R., and I had been conducting a 
mission for a company of the United States Army, when the 
invasion of Cebu opened at Barili. Father Daley was living 
there, and he was almost caught in the first hour of the 
enemy’s approach. In Cantabaco, where I lived, the first 
day was spent in getting women nurses out, hearing con- 
fessions, visiting the front lines, and waiting. At midnight, 
Father Drum (later killed) and I were aroused by machine- 
gun bullets bouncing outside our house. A Filipino boy 
told us to follow him to:a near-by cave, and we did. Each 
of us took a Mass kit and what personal things we could 
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find and gather together in the dark. 

I asked Archbishop Reyes for permission 
to live in another section of the Islands, 
attach myself to a chapel, and do some 
priestly work. He agreed, and was always 
kindness itself to me while I lived in the 
Cebu mountains. The situation became 
too uncomfortable there, however; Japa- 
nese were visiting barrios 
a mile away. So, with 
the approval of the Arch- 
bishop, I moved to the 
Island of Negros, where 
the enemy had not 
arrived. 

Later the Japanese 
landed on Negros, mov- 
ing into the vicinity of 
my refuge. Then a mes- 
sage came from the Japa- 
nese in Bacolod that, if 
I would report to them, 
release would be granted 
me. Life in the moun- 
tains + although I was 
constantly on the move, 
and out of touch with 
another priest — had its 
advantages; but the offer of release looked 
good and I accepted it. I reported to the 
Bishop of Bacolod. The next day I was 

‘interned; and I was not released until 
February 4, 1945. 


Prison Camps Established 


Farner McCarty had remained in 
Cebu, and was interned immediately after 
the invasion. He was selected to be head 
of the camp, and he continued in that post 
until December, 1942. Father Daley re- 
mained around Barili, lived in the moun- 
tains, and eventually was interned in 
July, 1942. 

Bacolod, Negros, where I was interned, 
had about 150 internees at its peak. Aside 











Father Robert E, Sheridan 
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from Manila, there were camps in Cebu, 
Iloilo, Davao, Leyte, Naga, Baguio, and 
Bacolod. Bacolod had sugar-mill men, a 
group of lumber-staff men, and twenty 
missionaries. There were about ten priests: 
Dutch, English, and American; Mill Hill 
Fathers, S.V.D. Fathers, and Maryknoll- 
ers. Also, there were two Holy Ghost Sisters. 

The first wave of forty 
Bacolod internees were 
-put into Bacolod Ele- 
mentary School. They 
had brought some food, 
and all ate one meal a 
day for the first few days. 
Their belongings had 
been looted, and much 
of their food stolen. But 
the usual Japanese story 
of, “Take enough for 
only two weeks. You will 
soon be back” — soft- 
ened the edict. 

During the first week, 
100 internees were 
brought in. The grounds 
were cleaned, toilets were 
put into usable condi- 
tion, sanitation squads were formed, and 
kitchen equipment was gathered from all 
who had any: For the next six months, the 
camp was on its own, paying its own way, 
rustling its own food, setting up without 
the help of our hosts. 

Fortunately for us; two business men 
one Scotch, Harvey Pope, the other Fili- 
pino, Jose Ossorio, who had become an. 
American citizen — secured cash to pay 
our bills. Most of us were out of real, 
usable money, since emergency currency 
was forbidden and the old money was 
impossible to obtain. Some scheming made 
it possible to use emergency money in 
regions outside Japanese control. 

We lived on native food, with small 






























quantities of milk, some coffee and tea, 
occasional canned fruits, some vegetables 
and meats. The cost was nine dollars each 
a month; so long as prices remained nor- 
mal, we did well. But as months passed, 
the growing scarcity and further restric- 
tions reduced our food and upset the camp 
in many ways. 

Harvey Pope was selected as head of the 
camp by his own men, and was approved 
by the Japanese. A food committee was 
formed, and I was asked to be chairman. 
As we compared experiences with other 
camps, we realized that our culinary de- 
partment was the equal of any, and 
better than most. A Miss Martha Bullet, 
Lutheran convert to Presbyterianism, was 
cook supreme; and we had fresh meats, 
fruits, vegetables, and pies for six months. 


Fr. William Cummings, believed lost 
later on prison ship leaving Philip- 
pines, is shown saying Mass on Bataan 


Some forty of the internees participated 
in regular religious life. About half of them 
were Catholic, and half Protestant. We 
had daily Masses after the first three 
weeks, and every Sunday I preached a 
short instruction. The Protestants had 
weekly services in the morning and again 
in the evening, with attendance of their 
twelve missionaries to swell the non- 
Catholic group. 

We hada strongly Catholic library, with 
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Jose Ossorio’s books “‘necessary reading” 
for all who read. Jose had the best of 
recent Catholic literature, and no doubt 
it did much good. 

There were two hours a day of manual 
labor, and some internees did their share 
generously. The father of Brenda Mar- 
shall, motion-picture actress, was one of 
our members. 

It was after weeks of rumors that notice 
came to leave in half an hour. The time of 
departure was then lengthened to an hour. 
We left behind chickens, sheep, sugar, rice, 
and other food. All of us regretted the 
impossibility of carrying such treasures 
with us, and we were to know real hunger 
and sugarless days for many weeks. After 
all the hurry of our departure, the boat 
stayed six days with us in the harbor of 
Bacolod. During those six days, we had 
abundant experience of civilization with- 





out Christianity’s saving strain of mercy! 

We were moved to Santo Tomas, remain- 
ing in that notorious camp for twenty-one 
months, about which I shall tell in another 
story. We were then transferred to Manila 
in December, 1944, and put into filthy 
Billibid Hospital, where we saw our people 
grow weaker and more often hospitalized. 

Then the American tanks came. It was 
so astounding that many refused to believe! 
The Japanese commandant announced in 
a proclamation dated January 7, “You are 
now free.” 

We acted on that information. .. ] 
transferred back to Santo Tomas, hoping 
to do work there. The destruction of Manila 
changed our plans; but with the coming of 
so many splendid American chaplains and 
the American Army, we are well satisfied. 

We enter, thank God, a new era in th¢ 
Philippines! 


THE WIDOW’S MITE 


Oo” OF THE Gospel stories includes a 
curious problem. Do you recall Our 
Lord’s rebuke to those who scorned a poor 
widow who could put only a mite into the 
collections? “For all they did cast in of 
their abundance; but she of her want cast 
in all she had...” (Mark XII;44). 

It was marvelous generosity. How did 
the widow live afterward? We do not know. 
It may be that others aided her. Perhaps 
she joined Our Lord’s followers, sharing 
with them. 


Backed by Maryknoll 


Bur times have changed. There are 
modern widows, among others, who have 
supported the work of the Maryknoll mis- 
sions and have told us they have been 
better off for doing so! 

Let us imagine a woman received some 
property, the income of which is to support 
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her. She is troubled by the difficult problem 
of finding safe investments for funds im 
these difficult times; she needs a modest 
but reliable income; she wishes to help 
Maryknoll. 

She sends her money to us by check or 
in negotiable securities. We invest it, pay- 
ing her interest semiannually. Generally 
speaking, it is more than she would get 
from a bank, and the integrity of Mary- 
knoll is pledged to its prompt and regular 
payment. 

The details of the Maryknoll Annuity 
plan are given in a booklet we shall be glad 
to send on request. Inquiry implies no 
obligations. Just address us by our legal 
title, please. 

CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
MarRYKNOLL P.O. 

NEw YORK 














A future Mary- 
knoll missioner 
consecrates him- 


self to Our Lady 
* 


The Father Libra- 
rian feasts his 


eyes on a box of 
prized new books 


HERE ARE no rice fields, mango trees, 

or rubber groves on the Knoll, yet 
summer vacation for our seminarians 
brings close contact with the soil. Cars 
traveling Pinesbridge Road have a view of 
strong young backs, bent over rows of 
cabbages, beets, onions, tomatoes, and 
carrots. In another month the cabbages 
will be cut up for sauerkraut. 

The Maryknoll tractor, piloted by Nor- 
bert Rans, theologian from a Minnesota 
farm, is cultivating the corn and sweet corn 
and spraying the apple and pear trees. 
Agricultural experts are not plentiful at 
Maryknoll, for men who come from 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and San 
Francisco have had only limited agrarian 
experience, such as mowing front lawns or 
tilling window boxes. 

A squad of huskies with shovels have 
been planting trees, and are now beautify- 
ing the lawns, trimming the hedges, and 
caring for flower beds and the greenhouse. 
Besides all this, there are young turkeys, 
chickens, ducks, and pigs to be reared. 

Brother Kevin, we may remark, qualifies 
as an expert, is our farm supervisor and 
court of last resort; he is the spark plug 





of agricultural operations on Sunset Hill. 

To Maryknoll students, July and August 
furnish welcome surcease from full-time 
studies, but the vacation is an active one. 


No Advertising 


THE CUSTODIANS of the Seminary Store 
have little worry about advertising, since 
they have no competitors. The store, run 
by students, is a replica of any neighbor- 
hood store, without the groceries. The 
stock includes writing paper, shaving soap, 
razor blades, collar buttons, books. 

The inventory is substantial; profits are 
infinitesimal. The profits keep the athletic 
department in equipment, however, and 
provide a reserve for the unexpected. The 
store is open twice daily, as long as cus- 
tomers keep coming. 


Guest Masters 


THE DAYS BEFORE and after ordination 
are busy ones for student guest masters. A 
guest master is assigned to each of the men 
being ordained, to look after relatives and 
guests prior to ordination, when the 
ordinandi are on retreat. 

After ordination, it is the guest masters’ 
job to see that books, medicines, and other 
equipment and supplies are safely crated 
and on their way to the destinations of the 
missioners leaving for the fields afar. 

Guest-mastering formally ends when the 
last piece of equipment has been packed 
and shipped to its owner on the mission. 
The guest master then becomes the liaison 
officer between the departed missioner and 
the Home Knoll. He forwards mail to the 
mission priest, and sees that his requests 
for equipment and medicine are fulfilled. 

He writes letters to him, telling of 
activities at home, which never cease to in- 
terest the Maryknoll priest in foreign fields. 
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Rustic steps, by student engineers 


A deal made at the Seminary Store 
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contingent in China hears Masses of Maryknollers 
























Many an isolated G.I. 





Contract Chaplains 
by JAMES F. SMITH 





HE AMERICAN ARMY is watchful to see cara : 
that its soldiers are well supplied with Riding uncertain roads of China 


chaplains. But it has never before en- in a jeep born of the prairie, is 
countered the situation it has faced in the lot of missioners called by 


China. In other theaters, each unit is U.S. Army as contract chaplains 
accompanied by the chaplain who goes 
overseas with it. In China, there are 
relatively few soldiers, and they are so 
scattered that, even if the regular Army 





chaplains should travel all the time, they 
could visit the men only once or twice a 
year. 
li Our Catholic boys wish to hear Mass 
and receive the sacraments as often as pos- 
sible, no matter where they are. All are 
vocal on this point, and not a few keep the 
matter before the eyes of their superior 
officers through letters. In China the Army 
was completely stumped for a way to 
supply all the men with the few chaplains 
on hand. Some of the soldiers had not had 
a chance to hear Mass in months. 
General Frank Dorn, an officer with our 
forces in China, took the problem to the 








Father James Smith, of Connecticut 
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Maryknoller, Father Mark Tennien, and 
officer and missioner worked out a plan 
that has gone far to clear away the dif- 
ficulties and satisfy all concerned. It was 
at this conference that the “contract 
chaplain” was born. 


Knows the People 


Tue contract chaplain is a foreign mis- 
sioner who has been forced by the invaders 
to leave his mission and can be spared by 
his bishop for chaplain work. He is the 
complete and perfect answer to the Army’s 
problem: a man with years of experience in 
the priesthood, a wide knowledge of the 
country and customs of the people, and a 
serene ignorance of Army regulations and 
procedure. 

Technically, the contract chaplain is a 
civilian working full-time for the Army. 
He holds no rank, is not required to give 
or receive salutes, and enjoys all the 
privileges of an officer of the United States 
Army. His uniform is like that of the 


Father Pardy, exile from Korea, is among the score of Maryknoll chaplains 
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regular Army chaplains except that instead 
of having an insigne of rank on one side of 
his collar and the cross on the other, he has 
the cross on each side — the “‘double cross,” 
as the boys laughingly call it. This is a 
puzzle for soldiers recently arrived. 

These men have seen almost everything 
in the line of Army insignia, but we had 
them completely baffled. I know I was 
frequently asked what the two crosses, one 
on each side, meant. All the soldiers knew 
we were chaplains, but they wished to get 
us properly indexed so they would know 
whether or not to salute us. The higher 
officers made polite inquiries to learn just 
why we were not saluting them. 


Back to Missions 


They all understood our position ‘as soon 
as we explained it, but invariably they 
asked, “‘Why don’t you take a commission 
and join the Army?” 

It was too much trouble to explain that 
we did not do so because we wished to 























return to our missions as soon as the Mass, we picked up our altar and dashed 
invaders should leave, and hence did not off for the next service, miles away. This 
wish to join the Army under the oath that performance was repeated all day Sunday, 
binds ‘‘for the duration and six months.” until the last Mass at 7:30 in the evening. 
By that time I was usually a wreck, with 


Like the Wild West a violent aversion for jeeps. 





Our stock answer was, “We’re too I say “we’’ because Father Francis X. 
smart to join up!” That always gotalaugh Lyons and I worked as a team. While one 
and satisfied everyone. was saying Mass, the other was hearing 


Life in the Army offered an exciting confessions. Thus, there was not the usual 
change from our work in Chungking. delay for confessions, which is unavoidable 
Except for the serious nature of the chap-_ when one priest tries to follow so tight a 
lain’s job, it might even be called wild and schedule. The soldiers, especially the mess 
woolly. We were always on the move; the _ sergeants, greatly appreciated this, because 
Mass kit seemed to have become part of it did away with stragglers drifting in for 
us. We had Masses every day in the week chow at odd times, and permitted them to 
for the boys whom we could not get toon get work done on time. 

Sundays. To keep all of our appointments, 
we had to do real frontier-style riding — 
not on the backs of horses, but in a jeep Tue one great difficulty about covering 
that galloped over the rough country road so much ground is that the chaplains never 
as if its ancestors had been bred on the have time enough really to know the 
prairie. Catholic boys, unless they come after 

Sunday is the big day for a contract Mass with a question or difficulty. This 
chaplain. Each of us said three Masses, problem could be handled only through 
and we enlisted the services of the Fathers _ the arrival of more chaplains, and happily 
at local missions for three more. Aftereach that soon took place. 


Other Chaplains Arrive 






Service men are inccentae me this Chinese donkey and his sturdy harness 
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First came Father McNamara of Provi- 
dence, as Theater Chaplain. He grasped 
the situation as soon as he arrived, and 
immediately the wires began to hum. Then 
came Father Kelly of Iowa, head of Air 
Force chaplains; and between the two, 
they soon had the situation well in hand. 
Chaplains of all faiths began to arrive, and 
more were promised; missioners were in- 
vited to become contract chaplains, until 
such time as their missions should be freed 
of the enemy and they could return to their 
people. Every air base now has a Catholic 
chaplain, and the men in almost every post 


Soldiers in China dread days of idling; 





missioners endeavor to help them 


have an opportunity to hear Mass once 
a week. 

My own period of service as contract 
chaplain came to an end. With strange 
tuggings at the heart, I parted from the 
friends of months and scenes of one of the 
must interesting phases of my life. Back 
in Chungking, I no longer have a jeep in 
which to get around town; but our com- 
munity motorcycle is a good substitute. 

Life is quieter in Chungking, despite 
occasional bombings and air-raid alarms. 
But one looks back with pleasure on hectic 
days with the American Army 


WE PRIZE THE BOOKS YOU PRIZE 


NORTH CAROLINA attorney has sent 

the Maryknoll Library eight cases of 
books from his personal collection... A 
Japanese-American doctor has sent us two 
cases of highly prized medical books... A 
college girl graduate in Massachusetts has 
sent her school books... A teacher in 
Michigan has forwarded a favorite book on 
minerology... A priest of New York has 
given us a collection of Latin and Greek 


classics. Many priests send select books to 
our library. Maryknoll is looking for 
50,000 books. 

We will make worth-while disposition 
of any book contributed, from a singl« 
volume of seemingly inconsequential na 
ture, to carefully gathered collections 

Should you have a book you can spare 
think of Maryknoll. Address: Reverend 
Librarian, Maryknoll P.O., New York 








World Christianity 


by PETER COSMON 





~ Negro Digest took a poll on the 
American doctrine, ‘‘All men are creat- 
ed equal,” and secured the following 


answers: Unde- 
Yes No cided 

NORTH 79% 1g 10% 
WEST 82% 9% 9% 
SOUTH 61% 24% 15% 


Thus the American public seemingly 
accepts this foundation stone of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

But then the inquirers asked a second 
question, “‘Are Negroes equal to whites?” 
The abstract was now concrete, the theory 
was now practice, and quite different re- 
sults came forth in the totals: Uyde- 


Yes No cided 

NORTH A Witt 68% 11% 

WEST 24% 62% 14% 

SOUTH 4G 92% 4% 
Church Teaches Equality 


Te reason why so many people fail 
sincerely to believe that Negroes are equal 
to whites, Chinese are equal to Ameri- 
cans, South Sea Islanders are equal to 
Russian Cossacks, is that they fail to 
understand what is meant by the question. 

The Declaration of Independence, in 
stating that “‘all men are created equal,” 
referred to the deep spiritual, philosophi- 
cal, and social rights of man. Thomas 
Jefferson, when he enunciated the doc- 
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trine, was not worrying at the moment 
about the ability of one group, rather than 
another group on the planet, to ride a 
horse, sing a song, earn a salary, or dis- 
play good manners toward their neighbor. 
Our Founding Fathers were expressing 
what the Catholic Church teaches regard- 
ing all men: that they are equal in the 
essential things. 

All men, the Church teaches, possess: 

(1) Equal dignity as human beings, 
and equality as men, with earthly lives to 
lead and an eternal destiny before them 
in heaven. 

(2) Equal access to ,the fundamental 
rights of man — to the opportunity to 
gain food, raiment, shelter, education, 
liberty, happiness, and the knowledge and 
friendship of God. 


Observe Gospel Ideal 


THoroucHLy ideal Christian living, as 
recommended by the Gospels, would re- 
quire us to put aside all dislikes and to 
enter into an unqualified world brother- 
hood with all men. This complete fra- 
ternal charity is demanded in practice of 
God’s priests, of nuns in the cloister, and 
of each individual who wishes to follow 
the Christian counsels as well as God’s 
strict commands. 

Most men, however, passably good 
Christians though they are, have placed 
certain practical social limitations to the 
Gospel ideal. Taking life as it is, we can- 
not unqualifiedly condemn such limita- 
tions if they are not sinful. For instance, 
we cannot require every man to give the 
hand of his daughter in marriage to any 
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man on earth without exception, though 
this might seem the truly unselfish view to 
take. Rather, each group, whether black, 
white, or yellow, can wisely determine on 
certain social folk practices, which must 
not create bad feelings toward those out- 
side their group, and must not work harm 
to others. 


Men’‘s Needs Tremendous 


Tuts does not abol- 
ish universal frater- 
nal charity, though it 
may seem to limit it. 
Truly world-wide 
Christian charity is a 
basic obligation; and 
it requires us to be 
not merely negative- 
ly considerate of oth- 
ers, but positively so. 
It requires not only 
that we help others by the little individual 
means at our disposal, but also that we act 
collectively to help others. This means 
that we urge societies to which we belong, 
acting in co-operation with the Church 
and the State, to labor and to sacrifice in 
order that our brothers over the earth may 
be served. 








Let us not forget it: the needs of our 
fellow men are tremendous. The world, for 
instance, has never had enough to eat. 
Even before the present war, two out of 
every ten men, or four hundred million out 
of the two billion persons on the globe, 
were hungry. In America, supposedly so 
well fed and prosperous, some ferty mil- 
lion persons suffer from faulty diet. Food 
is the human race’s greatest material 
erage Do we rec- 
Tare. ognize that we have a 
Christian duty to- 
ward our fellow men 
to do something 
about this problem: 

World Christian- 
ity, which calls for our 
devotion to this and 
many other prob- 
lems, is: 

(1) A knowledge of, 
and regard for, the peoples of the earth, our 
brothers in Christ, and an appreciation of 
our responsibility to promote the welfare of 
all mankind according to Christian ideals. 

(2) A devotion to the Church’s task of 
carrying to all non-Catholics and non- 
Christians Christ’s teachings and life of 
charity. 


FROM ONE WHO SERVED THE RICE 


ATHER GERALD HEALEY, S.J., who has 

two sisters who are Maryknoll Sisters, 
was a Jesuit prisoner in Manila. He pays a 
beautiful tribute to his fellow prisoners, a 
group of fifty Maryknoll Sisters who lived 
in the adjoining enclosure. 

“At Santo Tomas Prison Camp,’ he 
wrote to one of his sisters, “‘the Maryknoll 
Sisters were in Barracks 20, and the 
Jesuits in Barracks 19. I was on the serv- 
ing crew for both houses, because men 
were needed to carry the heavy caldrons 


from the kitchen. I often thanked God 
that I was not serving you on the line 
there! It was real torture to ladle and 
scrape the bottom when serving two scoops 
of watery rice to half-starved nuns. 

“The spirit in which the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters went through it all was a perpetual 
source of admiration to me. They were 
continually cheerful and laughing, never 
down, and yet suffering from beriberi. You 
can feel tremendously proud of your 
Sisters in the Philippines.”’ 








To Paradise in a Truck 
by BISHOP ALONSO E. ESCALANTE 





HE regular truck from Fortaleza to 
Paradise was really a tiny affair — an 
old Ford chassis with a one-ton body. It 
had just been brought down the Beni 
River by launch, and everyone in Fortaleza 
had given a helping hand to pull it up the 
river bank by rope. 
Then, at nine o’clock the next morning, 
it stood waiting — it seemed to me im- 
patiently — near the plaza. It had been 






















Bishop Escalante rides 
on a visit to his people 
* 

Ladies of Paradise are 
adept at carrying wood 


loaded to capacity with rubber, crates of 
chickens, and livestock, including a little 
pig so tame and frightened that one could 
pick him up by the ears without eliciting 
a squeal. 

We at Fortaleza had waited anxiously 
for more than three months for this link 
with the outside world. Then, as we all 
gathered to take our seats, the driver was 
impatient. He must be off! When the truck 
was loaded, we found a group of forty- 
two passengers —- men, women, children. 

At the first bump, we lost a couple of 
boys from somewhere in the back, but the 
truck was so crowded anyway, that no one 
seemed to mind. And since nothing was 
heard from the boys, in the form of outcry 
or protest, we presumed they were not 
supposed to be along in the first place. 


Like Gymnastics Class 


From then on, it was just a series of 
duckings, dodgings, bouncings, and of hold- 
ing on for dear life. To keep on board the 
truck at a!l was a fine art, giving system- 
atic exercise, similar to that one might 
acquire in a vigorous class in gymnastics. 
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At the end of two hours, we stopped 
suddenly; about half the passengers dis- 
mounted, some preparing to depart. 


Road to Paradise Long 


“Wuere are they going?” I asked. 

A man pointed to a narrow path through 
the woods. “Out there to their Rubber 
Central,’’ he replied. 

I felt sorry for the men as I saw them 
pick up their heavy packs and start their 
trek through the forest. They would barely 
make their destination by nightfall, after 
trudging all day under those heavy loads. 
As they entered the woods, they all turned 
and waved good-by. We went jouncing 
again on our way. 

After stopping at nearly every brook to 
give our steaming truck a drink of water, 
we got to the mid-stage of our journey 
three hours later. There was no one at 
that village, except the major-domo and 
his wife, as the men were all working on 
the roads. We stopped and chatted for a 
few moments and they promised to have 
present, on our next visit to this area, 
children needing baptism. 

The truck then continued on to Paradise, 
at the end of the line; and, as was fitting, 
the road to Paradise was long and hard! 
There we greeted several friends, and 
’ drank coffee while the men loaded the 
truck with rubber, 

Then, our business completed, we started 
home again. The return trip was not so 
arduous, as we had fewer passengers. Also, 
we had a load of rubber to sit on. We 
arrived home late. When I had gone to 
bed, it was wonderful to lie there just 
thinking about the bumps and hard knocks 
of the day, the weavings and turnings, the 
stops and starts of that little, cantankerous 
truck — our chief link to the outside 
world. It had carried us all the way to 
Paradise, and brought us safely home again 
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On Paradise trails to meet the Bishop 































Missing Chapel 


W: ARE seeking contributions to build a chapel for 
the Maryknoll Seminary, which has no permanent 
chapel. Any sum, large or small, will be appreciated. 

We cannot and should not build at this time; neither 
men nor materials can be spared for our chapel. But 
after the war ends, the problem will be to provide 
employment, to keep money circulating while industry 
changes over from war to peace. We shall be able to 
help then by being ready. 

Now is the time to plan, to arrange, to prepare; and 
that means planning with architects, arranging with 
contractors, preparing with engineers. For all these 
people must know what we propose to build, and the 
amount of money we expect to spend. 


Any Amount Acceptable 


Tuarall depends on the Maryknoll Members. On you! 
From a hospital in the South Pacific, a Seabee who con- 
tracted a tropical disease, recently wrote to Mary- 
knoll, “I should like to contribute $5 a month from my 
pay towards the fund for the new 
chapel.” 

We pass on to you this thought from 
his letter, since it occurs to us that 
other Maryknoll friends might be in- 
terested in sending a certain amount 
monthly, for three, six, twelve months, 
or more. If you are inclined to include 
yourself among the donors of our chap- 
el, and if you are willing to let us await 
the war’s end to put your gift into serv- 
ice, we shall be happy to hear from you. 

Please remember that any amount 
you wish to give is acceptable to us. 
You may contribute $1, or $5, or 
$1,000. Or you may pledgea certain sum 
and pay it in monthly installments over 
a period of a year or eighteen months. 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 
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TAR HEEL 
«| APOSTLE 


Wt | FATHER PRICE, Tar Heel 
But Apostle, adopted the slogan, 
vide “Every Tar Heel a Catholic!” 
stry He held to this ideal through 
e to many trying, amusing, heart- 
breaking incidents in North 























and a : 
vith Carolina, until he became co- 
hese founder of Maryknoll and 
the missioner in China. His sim- 

plicity, devotion, and consum- 

ing zeal will win your heart. 

r 
a C1 $2.50 
con- {_] COFOUNDER OFFER: ‘All the Day Long" and “‘Tar Heel Apostle," $3.50 
ary- 
| my 
ete FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Ages 6-10: LO-TING BOOKS "Teen Age: PATTERN FOR TOMORROW 
from | Long Road to Lo-Ting. | | Thomas the Good Thief. Joe Conway takes a look at agri- 
that | The Important Pig. | Little Miss Moses. cultural problems all over the country 
> in- | A Horse for Christmas. while on a summer trip with his pastor. 
ount | Pamphlet edition, 35¢ each; cloth, $1 [| $1.50 
iths, 
lude 
= N or MARYKN 
wait 
Serv: 
you. SIMPLE, amazing, dramatic. Stories of young 
ount : fa ; 
a American missioners of Maryknoll at work in 
», OF China, Japan, the Philippines, and South 
sum 
over America, told by Father Keller of Maryknoll 
s. , 

oo and Meyer Berger of The New York Times 
N.Y. Cl $1 





Check Your Order Above. Mail to MARYKNOLL BOOKSHELF, MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 
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To be a leper anywhere is pitiful. To be 
one in torn, bleeding, starving China rep- 
resents almost the limit in human misery. 
Can you spare $5 — the price of a month 
of life — for a Chinese leper? 


Paul Revere could not have traveled far 
without his horse. Missioners in South and 
Central America cannot reach their people 
for lack of transportation. Two horses, at 
$100 each, are required. 


In Memoriam — give a 
chapel for Chillan, Chile. 
It may cost $500, or 
$5,000, or more. It will 
honor the memory of one 
you wish to honor! 


Success comes to a Mary- 
knoller when he turns over 
to a native priest the mis- 
sion he has built up. He 
can then move on to begir 
another mission. Training a native priest 
to replace a Maryknoller, costs $1,500. 
Contributions for this need, from one dol- 
lar to the entire sum, are earnestly re- 
quested for Peru and China. 


Roads are almost unknown in the 
upper Amazon valley. Travel is by river. A 
motor launch, costing $500, would enable 
Father Valladon to visit weekly Indian 
villages which now can be served by canoe 
only, once a month. Conversions come 
from frequeni visits. 


Don’t tell them; show them! Visual 
catechetical aids, which teach faster and 
better than words, cost $6 a set. Five sets 
are needed at once. 











—Maryknoll Want Ads.——_— 


Honor thy father and thy mother, 
is a commandment the Chinese are famous 
for obeying; but now war has made many 
of the aged of China homeless and desti- 
tute. Food for each old person costs 20c a 
day. Surely, you can feed one for a little 
while! 


Missioners live dangerously. First aid 
is a part of their training. Three first-aid 
kits, cost $15 each, are 
needed for South America. 


Your postwar plan 
might include a contribu- 
tion to Maryknoil’s own 
chapel. Please put us on 
your list for as much as 
you can spare. 


The light of the world 
shines even into a blind 
man’s darkness, when 
charity remembers his 
need! A year’s care costs only $40 in 
China. 


In our country, bugs are merely annoy- 
ing; in South America and China, they are 
deadly. A Maryknoll missioner in malarial 
country asks a $6 face net, as protection 
from malarial. mosquitoes. 


It is now early autumn at Talca, Chile, 
and winter weather will soon be here. A 
heating stove (to be used for cooking, also) 
and a water heater, are greatly needed; 
they can be bought locally, second-hand, 
for from $200 to $250. 

Address: 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 














nty New Priests Are Leaving 
for South and Central America. You 
cannot go yourself, so why not send a 
missioner? $500 for his passage is a lot 
of money, but perhaps you can pay 
for part of his ticket. 


Remember Your Operation? And the care you received? Last year 
Maryknollers treated over 300,000 cases in their dispensaries. $500 provides 
medicine for one Maryknoll dispensary in China or Bolivia for one year. 





How Much Do Meals Cost You? For 
how many do you cook? “‘We fed 1987 
refugees today,” a Maryknoller recent- 
ly wrote from South China, “‘that’s our 
daily average.”’ $5 feeds a war refugee 
for a month. 





Ye Good Housewives! A kitchen 
stove is needed at the Maryknoll mis- 
sion in Puno, Peru. With $200 we can 
order it. 
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Beds are needed for Maryknoll semi- 
narians. Pillow, mattress, bed, all com- 
plete and ready for use cost $20.50. 
Interested? 


Defense Stamps or Bonds are always welcome gifts to our work. Help our Country 
and help Maryknoll by buying War Bonds, Series F or G, in the name of Maryknoll 
Fathers’ Mission Society, Inc., and giving them to Maryknoll as stringless gifts. 
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Great Expectations: — These typical Latin American boys reveal 
the eagerness with which they welcome the Maryknoll padres. One mis- 


sioner says their expectations are so high, that only a priest with the qualities 
of Bing Crosby in *“‘Going My Way’’ can satisfy them. There are now 20 
Maryknollers ready to go, each awaiting only the $500 needed. (See page 10) 








